THE TRAGEDY OF THE VOTE. 
Behind the Soldier’s Bullet is the Unconscious Worker’s Ballot. 
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How I Became a Socialist. 


VET, 


By FREDERIC 


While Socialism is based in economics and is primarily 
an interpretation of industrial development, it is neverthe- 
less an inclusive philosophy—nay, more, it is a religion, 
the new religion of humanity. When it is realized it will 
transform every important phase of human relationship. 

It is the method whereby brotherhood may be realized; 
it appeals therefore to the idealist. It inculcates right re- 
lations; it thus satisfids the intuition of justice. It will 
relieve untold suffering. The one who accepts it, while still 
sympathizing with the weak who are the ‘chief victims of 
the present social system, will see in imagination the toilers 
free, the burdens lifted from women and children, and will 
by the great hope be inspired to brave words and urged 
onward to strenuotis action. 

Socialism is the redlization 
of democracy in industry. It 
appeals, again, to him who has 
faith in the capacity, wisdom 
and integrity of the péople. 

Socialism being a scientific 
interpretation of economic’ evo- 
lution and the predication of a 
final method, sane and just, of 
producing and _ distributing 
life’s necessities, satisfies the 
intellect. He who understands 
the fundamentals of economics 
passes through the labyrinths 
of history with calm assurance, 
for he has found the meaning 
of the past. He opens the 
periodical of to-day or reads 
the daily news and can inter- 
pret history as it is making. 
Thus knowing the past and 
reading the present, the So- 
cialist predicts with reasonable 
certainty the future trend and 
describes with accuracy the 
final industrial system. 

Now from the fact that So- 
cialism is so comprehensive it 
follows that men of different 
temperaments, mental consti- 
tutions and different training 
are led into the new realm 
through varying ways. 

I presume that Socialism ap- 
pealed to me primarily through 
ny faith and trust and love for 
the people. At the age of 
seventeen I had given myself to the ministry and began to 
prepare for that work. The power of the Gospel story as 
I read it as a boy was the record of the ministration of the 
man of Nazareth to the common people. “And the common 
people heard him gladly.” This account: of sérvice to the 
great masses of men, this merger of the one life into the 
common life—this it was which thrilled me as a young reli- 
gious enthusiast and was the inspiration through the strug- 
gling years of my preparation. 

_ At Iowa College, Grinnell, I took the conventional course 
in political economy, and, as I remember it now, was some- 
what interested in Socialism as it was casually treated. I 
believe I wrote a thesis on “Christian Socialism.” Yet I 
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had not passed out of the theological period, the realm of 
religious imagination, and I thus did not give adequate at- 
tention to the subject, nor did I realize the fundamental 
nature of the study. 

I graduated in 1889 from college and entered Andover 
Theological Seminary. In the winter of 1890 I read “Look- 
ing Backward.” I was profoundly affectec My eyes were 
opened somewhat to the enormity of the present industrial 
system, and I began to see the vital relationship between 
my religious ideals and the constructive principles advanced 
by Bellamy. I also saw the antagonism between these 
ideals and the brute and devil principles prevailing in indus- 
trial life. I began immediately to formulate in my own mind 
practical plans whereby these 
dreams of Bellamy might be 
realized. Things were rather 
hazy to me, I admit, but I said 
to myself: “Now the national 
ownetship of railroads and the 
telegraph, and the municipal 
ownership of public functions 
like the street railways and so 
forth, may be a beginning.”’ 

I pursued my theological 
course, but thenceforth my 
main interest centered in social 
and industrial questions. I 
studied quite thoroughly social 
settlement work and kindred 
lines of endeavor. At this 
period I was very much stimu- 
lated by studies in “sociology,” 
as it was called under Prof. 
William Tucker, now president 
of Dartmouth. Among other 
books I read General Booth’s 
‘Tn Darkest England,” and 
Charles Booth’s “Life of the 
People.” 

Wi 1892 I was in the city of 
Denver on my vacation. I 
identified myself with the Peo- 
ple’s Party and entered enthu- 
siastically into the campaign. 
Of course, I accepted the bi- 
metallic side of the contention, 
but that which drew. me pri- 
marily to the movement was 
the fact that the platform in- 
corporated national and muni- 
cipal ownership and direct 
legislation. The Populist movement, while doomed to 
failure from the beginning because it was centered around 
a delusive principle, had nevertheless a certain meaning in 
so far as it represented the revolt of the people against the 
tyranny of wealth. It drew together the progressive ele- 
ment in the nation and performed to a limited degree an 
educational function. ; 

I graduated from Andover in 1893, having become a, 
Unitarian. I worked a year as assistant in the Second 
Church of Boston, and in 1894 accepted a charge in Rock- 
land, Mass. : 

During the first year I did not say much on social ques- 
tions, but in the second year preached a number of sermons 
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on industrial and political subjects. On a certain Memorial 
Sunday I preached before the G. A. R. on “The Old Slavery 
and the New.” The sermon was really a study of the 
Trusts. It portrayed the rise of a new feudalism or a 
tyranny of wealth and the consequent enslavement of the 
American people. It drew analogies between industrial 
slavery and chattel slavery. But as I view it now, I see that 
while I realized the dangers to the Republic consequent 
upon the concentration of wealth and power under a Trust 
system, I had not as yet clearly seen the inevitability or 
the utility of the Trust, nor had I grasped the fundamental law 
of the sequence of industrial systems. I had not as yet ap- 
preciated the fact that the Trust system was at once the 
end of one distinctive economic era and the beginning of 
another, that the system of combination under private own- 
ership was the necessary precursor of combination under 
collective ownership. 

I might mention the fact that during this period I became 
interested in the Rochdale Co-operative System. A small 
group of us worked hard for two or three years and at- 
tempted to launch the scheme in this country, but we saw 
the overthrow of our plans. Never, however, did I regard 
voluntary Co-operation as a solution, but only as a palliative 
and a defensive measure. All through this time I insisted 
on the necessity of political action on the part of the work- 
ing class. 

I shall have to admit in these “confessions” that I sup- 
ported Bryan in 1896 as the nominee of the Populist party. 
I knew, however, that the movement was doomed, knew 
that the Democratic boa had masticated one more victim. My 
interest in Populism died with my last vote for its Presi- 
dential candidate. 

When Chase and Carey were elected in Haverhill my at- 
tention was called to the young Social Democratic Party. 
I studied its platform, met certain of its leaders, identified 
myself with the movement, and in 1898, I believe, we formed 
a branch in Rockland. 

While I had given some attention to Karl Marx and had, 
of course, come into contact with criticism of his theories 
during college and seminary courses, yet I had not got at 
the foundation of his interpretation. 


I now began a serious study of ‘‘Capital,” reading at the 
same time Aveling, Hyndman and other commentators. I 
caught somewhat of the meaning of industrial evolution, 
accepted in the main his doctrine of the economic basis of 
history and received the general proposition that the indus- 
trial system of a given age determines its type of civilization 
and moulds and commands all functions. 

For the first time I clearly grasped the theory of surplus 
value. I understood then the meaning of the wage system. 
There followed in natural order the corollary: the class 
struggle. More sharply defined than ever before did I see 
the irreconcilable conflict between the producing class and 
the exploiting class. 

My interest in the political movement with which I had 
identified myself, together with a growing conviction as to 
the necessity of Socialist propaganda, seriously diverted my 
interest in the church and in so-called religious questions. 
I saw that I could not serve two masters. I chose Socialism, 
and resigned my pastorate, although my relations with my 
people were intimate and happy. In June, 1899, I resigned, 
with the purpose of devoting myself entirely to the Socialist 
cause. 

At the solicitation of friends I accepted the nomination 
for Representative in the fall, and much to the surprise of 
Republicans and Democrats, and much to my own surprise, 
I was elected. Then began my three years’ service in the 
Genera] Court of Massachusetts. Suffice it to say that the 
last three years of battle in the Legislature have served to 
confirm in my own mind the truth of our fundamental propo- 
sitions ; served to impress upon mind and heart the beauty 
and the justice of the Cause to which I have gladly given 
all that I have, or am, or expect to be. 

Comrades must be charitable with me if they shall con- 
sent to peruse these “confessions.” I have come from ignor- 
ance into only partial illumination. I am still a student of 
the great movement and the profound philosophy of So- 
cialism. My steps have been halting and my progress has 
been slow, but I have tried to follow the light, and I shall 
press onward. I have done a little in battle and I will 
fight on. 


Some Objections to Socialism. 


“Socialism is such bad form.’”’ ‘We must change human nature 


before Socialism is possible.’’ 


“Will Socialism abolish Paris 
gowns?”’ 


“Socialism is so unaesthetic, 
doncher know.’’ 
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How They Managed It Under Better Conditions.’ 


By CAROLINE L. HUNT. 


She bound books. She did it, nét for a living, but be- 
cause she loved to. She never bound a book that she had 
not read and learned to love. Her mornings, when her mind 
was freshest, was spent in reading, in binding or in think- 
ing out designs for her book covers. She had a few appren- 
tices, never more than three or four. In binding books and 
in teaching the art, she found food for her soul. But she 
had need of food for her body as well as for her soul. This 
need the other villagers had also. Their common want they 
sought to meet in common. Food was prepared in a public 
kitchen. She received her share. She had.also a share of 
the services of the village house-builders and cleaners. In 
exchange she gave a certain amount of her time, usually 
about twenty-four hours a week. This was spent in doing 
routine work, partly manual and partly mental. It was not 
drudgery, for there was not enough of it. Her manual labor 
was done in the village bakery, under the direction of an 
expert baker. Here she worked about two hours each day, 
usually during the early afternoon. ~Conditions in the 
bakery, as in every other closed-in place in the village, were 
modeled after the out-of-doors. A perfect ventilating ap- 
paratus kept the air as fresh as upon a country road. There 
was plenty of sunlight and plenty of room. She was dressed 
in such a way that she had perfect freedom of motion. 
Those two hours of work, in fresh air and with full oppor- 
tunity for muscular action, were as good for her health as 
the same amount of time at any outdoor sport. Her routine 
mental labor was in the office of the bakery, under the direc- 
tion of the bookkeeper. 

He was interested in electricity and his soul found ex- 
pression in research work, to which he gave the best. hours 
of his day. Like her, he did routine work for his: bread and 
butter. He helped to run the automobile street cleaner. 
This was not dirty work, for there were no horses in the 
village, and no one spat in the street nor threw rubbish 
about. What dirt there was, was flushed into the sewers 
by a liquid ‘disinfectant. He also assisted in the steno- 
graphic work for the village council. 


Both were large, well-formed, well-developed, muscular, 
clear-skinned, bright-eyed, healthy, beautiful. 

Both dressed well: his clothes were as beautiful as hers, 
hers were as comfortable as his. Their clothing was con- 
structed with a view to a maximum of beauty and a mini- 
mum of drudgery in caring for it. The fabrics were beauti- 
ful in design and color. Necks were cut low and sleeves 
were made short. Beauty and cleanliness and the avoidance 
of drudgery in laundry work demanded this. He wore 
Knickerbockers, she graceful short skirts, reaching just be- 
low the knee. Neither wore stockings except when needed 
for warmth. Each had sandals of beautiful design and work- 
manship, which were worn when comfort or cleanliness de- 
manded. Each had a few useful and wondrously beautiful 
pieces of jewelry in the form of buckles and clasps. His 
clothes were so few and so well constructed that he could 
remove them, have a bath, and dress again in ten minutes. 
She. could do the same. That was one reason why they had 
such good health and clear skins. 

One day they met.and fell in love. In time they married. 
She expected to have children and knew that she was in 
physical conditions to bear them easily and transmit to them 


good health. She knew also that while she was pregnant 
and while she was nursing her children, she would be re- 
lieved of work for the village, for, in that place, the bearing 
and rearing of children were considered work for society. 
She was glad to add the pleasure of having children to the 
pleasure of expressing her talents in binding books. 

When the village architect had time, he planned a house 
for them after suggestions of their own. It contained a 
small reception room, a large living room, two bedrooms, 
a bathroom, a study and a workshop for her and a study 
and a laboratory for him. These were on the ground 
floor. Above was a roof garden with conveniences for sun- 
baths, shower-baths in the fresh air and for sleeping out- 
of-doors under the stars. 

The house was cleaned under the direction of experts and 
by people who gave their services just as she gave hers in 
the bakery. There was little cléaning to do. Everyone 
removed his sandals at the door, and so no dirt was tracked 
in. The streets were so clean and well-watered that no dust 
blew in. Walls, windows and floors were so constructed 
that they could be cleaned by spraying. 


Meals were ordered from the public kitchen; he ordered 
his; she ordered hers. Sometimes she would say: “I know 
you are tired to-night, my dear, and do not feel like choosing 
between macaroni with cheese and aspdragus on toast. Let 
me order for you.” Sometimes he expressed his affection 
for her in a similar way. 

When she became pregnant, she gave up her work for 
the village, as she had: expected to do. This gave her an 
abundance of time to spend on the roof-garden or in the 
woods or by the lake-shore. Her book-binding she con- 
tinued to do because she loved it. She wasted no time in 
altering her clothes to conceal her condition. So strong 
were her muscles and so fine her poise that she looked 
handsomer than ever. At least so her apprentices thought. 

In due time the baby was born. While he was too young 
to walk she kept him in a large incubator, where he had 
good air, no drafts, plenty of room td kick about and grow 
strong, and where he could be seen and admired but not 
handled by friends and relatives. Occasionally she put 
him in the public nursery, the most healthful and most sci- 
entifically managed place in the village. He would have 
been well off there all the time, but she wanted him with 
her because she loved him. She mrade use of the nursery 
only during emergencies. Once, for example, there so- 
journed in the village, for a short time, a traveller, who was 
about to leave the country for a long exploring tour, and 
would not return for many months. She talked often with 
him and learned that they had much in common, a fond- 
ness for Edward Carpenter’s “Towards Democracy,” among 
other things. She wished to bind a copy of the book for 
him and give it to him before he left. To do this it was 
necessary for her to have all of her time and be free from 
the care of the baby. She put him in the day nursery, going 
at intervals to nurse him or sending one of her apprentices 
for him. By this means the book was finished in time. On 
other occasions like this one, she found the nursery a great 
convenience. 

She had several other children, and was always glad when 
she learned they were coming. 


*) Suggested by August Strindberg’s ‘(How They Managed It,” in the June ‘‘Comrade.’” 
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Twenty Odd.a2 


By EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


I hear reverberations loud of war-gun’s awful note! 
I see the slaughtered thousands whom its death-hurled shot 
hath smote! 
Oh, wait! One hundred million more are ready to be slain, 
That twenty men or so—just think !—may pocket all the gain! 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Art thou one of the “Twenty odd?” “Impossible?” That’s so :— 
Thou are of those who march, and slay, and start when told 


to go. 

Not thine the kingly robe and crown, not thine the wealth 
galore; 

Those “Twenty-odd” are “Stay-at-homes,” and leave to thee— 
the gore! 


I see the millions marching on, bedecked, and very brave :— 
By glory and a little gold deluded to a grave. 

I hear the men who cause the wars praise “Patriotic blood.” 
I see yours flow, a crimson stream, a world-destroying flood! 


* * * * * * * * * * 
Shall “Twenty-odd” determine still thy death and doom? 
Be free! 


Who saith “Controllers of men’s fate these ‘Twenty-odd’ shall 
be?” 

What have they wrought for human weal that we should be 
their slaves ? 

Th’ “Patriot” word with them’s the lure to lead to blood- 
stained graves. 


One hundred million fighting men ’wait “Twenty-odd’s” 
decree! 
Oh! here’s emancipation, signed by one who bends no knee! 
Ye kings abroad and rich at home who profit by Man’s pains, 
Go ye and fight: I slaughter not! Pray pocket all smirch’d 
gains. 
* * * * * * * x * 


O! “Twenty-odd!’ O! “Twenty-odd!” deluding your dull’d 
dupes, 

Beware! beware! when MAN awakes, and ev’ry loss recoups! 

Beware when bloody Butchery, by you forced forth and taught, 

Turns—tortures, teats, not us, but YOU; mocks You when 
mercy’s sought. 


A GROWING TROUBLE. 
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The Search for an Ideal. 


By JAMES N. WOOD. 


The apologists of the present order have discovered a grave 
omissjon in the system they defend—capitalism lacks an ideal. 
That is to say, it seeks an ethical concept which will satisfy 
the demand for a norm of moral duty. Expressed in less 
stilted language, they require an ideal which will appeal to 
those faculties which in every prior age and system have led 
man to sacrifice himself, if need be, on the altar of a noble 
motive. To appreciate that the condition is recognized as 
one of immense importance it is only necessary to note the 
frantic efforts of the wise men: to evolve one, but their very 
desire reveals the bankruptcy of the order which they seek 
to strengthen. 


Glancing backward, no stretch of imagination is needed to 
see why in previous times it was not necessary to expend labor 
in such a direction. The thing resulted naturally from the 
conditions inherent in society itself. An ideal appeared as 
the outward expression of our ethical relation, sprung from 
it full grown, and armed, like Minerva from the brow of 
Jupiter. In the feudal age the bond of mutual obligation— 
to support on one hand, to;defend on the other—brought into 
being a moral rule which made the individual strive to show 
his real interest in the society of which he formed a part. The 
serf bowed to the lord whom he fed; the lord defended the 
serf who recognized this obligation. Patriotism developed as 
a matter of course. For, as conditions were, their interests 
were mutual, and the State—common expression of their or- 
ganic unity—was an institution to be defendéd equally by 
each. 


The rise of capitalism undermined this relation, and de- 
stroyed the social ideal which arose from it. The worker, 
free, but propertyless, was ‘politically (in germ at least) the 
equal of his master. The bond that once had been was replaced 
by an implacable necessity. To live, the workers must labor 
for a political equal because of their economic inequality. As 
time drew distinctions more clearly, as the worker expanded 
to political democracy, and contracted to more acute economic 
subserviency, a division came, the expression of which was 
discontent and hate. Try as they might to reconcile in theory 
the rivalry of antagonistic interests, the lapse of interval only 
showed it in riper, more developed form. 


To-day, capitalism, at its zenith, has come to recognize the 
dangerous consequences of such a ‘condition. Drunk with a 
dream of world-empire and immortality, for its “own fond 
self” it realizes the pressing need of some real moral bond— 
a common ideal—to inspire its victims to sacrifice and en- 
deavor—for itself. Yet, summing up the futile efforts in 
advance, we find in place of what is needed only sorry shad- 
ows, or vapid phrases, and no more. 


The obscurity which darkens the sight of those who aim 
to fill this void becomes clearer as we rise in the scale of 
those who endeavor to satisfy it. Cecil Rhodes, in his dream 
of a secret hierarchy of capitalists, whose aim and object should 
be the spoliation of a world, represents the desire in its ulti- 
mate form—dementia. To him the earth, the generations to 
come, were but means and instruments to be employed by 
the gilded inheritors of the present plutocracy to extend and 
solidify their power and position. Viewing the progress of 
mankind from past to present, his morbid fancy could see 
nothing better than an ideal of increased profit, a wretched 
yearning after greater individual wealth. If labor, as a con- 
sequence, was improved in its condition, well and good; but 
it is to be esteemed rather a necessary evil than an essential 


merit in itself. Class-conscious beyond all previous concep- 
tion, the world was, to Cecil Rhodes, a mere breeding place 


for millionaires. 


Coming to lesser, though more able seekers after the same 
illusion, follow the thoughts outlined by such men as Mal- 
lock, Kipling, Wells, even Roosevelt himself. The three lat- 
ter, exponents in particular of what is térmed the “strenuous 
life,” depict an ideal which vacillates from slaughter on the 
battlefield to colossal proportioning of methods of exploitation. 
They each and all can imagine only one future for the ma- 
jority of mankind—that of being the hopeless victims of an 
ever-expanding industrial empire, ruled by a favored band 
of iron-souled tyrants! Their puerile génius is powerless to 
perceive that in that apparently helpless mass may exist the 
elements of a real ideal which is yet to rouse it to the deed 
and sacrifice required to revitalize society; to inspire: it with 
an ambition which is yet to overturn the intrinsically power- 
less class that continues to exist only because those beneath 
them have not as yet chosen to challenge their right to exist. 


Trade, the god of an age which stands alone in the perfect 
nakedness of its materialism, thinks to make of itself an ideal 
which men will reverence. Its prophets point to distant races, 
and endeavor to transform them into a propaganda; but when 
analyzed, we find, not a desire to bless by some new illumina- 
tion, but to sell commodities. The huckster’s cry is of bar- 
gains; but bargains are not a bond to bind the social fabric, 
nor a goad to call forth the vital element of sacrifice. Let them 
raise their hue and cry to thunder pitch, and man will only 
stop his ears to shut out the ignoble sound.. Even religion be- 
comes powerless to ‘sanctify their-brazen platitudes. 


But if the struggle for wealth is itself fruitless, may not 
the object in getting wealth be noble? Ah! Now we come 
to the last dismal resource—and what a furious chorus it 
awakens! “The good to be done with it!” “How you can 
help the weak!” or “Carry out your ideals!”’ (What ideals?) 
But Charity itself, which is here brought limping into the 
arena, has found its own final expression, and it is—Carnegie! 
And in assuming the very form and substance of the mod- 
ern Holy Grail he becomes a mirror in which charity reflects 
not as beneficence, but a leer. Above the hired applause of a 
corrupt press one hears distinctly the death groans of those 
whose lives were sacrificed to make this sinister philanthro- 
pist. Or, if the eyes close but for an instant, there passes 
the shadowy procession of Homestead’s dead, the burned, the 
dismembered, the Pinkerton’s victim. Not inspiring, this; at 
least for the purpose sought by those who would have it so. 
Yet, Carnegie does, indeed, represent a veritable apotheosis 
of the ideals of a turpid public mind. Fortunately, he himself 
is sufficient reaction from this unhealthy state, and mutter- 
ings of disgust go up from those who yesterday hailed him a 
new Avatar. 


The problem capitalism has set itself to face has no solu- 
tion. To recognize necessity for an ideal because it has none, 
is of itself a condemnation. Ideals are not manufactured to 
order; they spring spontaneously from the heart, and typify 
whatever of moral excellence exists in the environment in 
which they appear. Capitalism is exploitation; exploitation is 
robbery! These are not the elements of an ideal, unless we 
assume mutual theft to be a social duty. Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin—‘thou art weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing!” 
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Ohe Cranbrook Press and Its Work. 


By JOHN SPARGO. 


Rarely, indeed, has the conception of art which we owe to 
William Morris, that it consists in “the expression by man of 
his pleasure in labor,” been more thoroughly expressed than in 
the work of George G. Booth of the Cranbrook Press, Detroit. 

. Little more than two years ago Mr. Booth, a busy man with 
the cares incidental to the publishing of several daily news- 
papers, decided to gratify the yearning of years by publishing 
a tew books in a form worthy of the noblest and best traditions 
of the printer’s art. As he himself says: “To my chosen voca- 
tion I felt impelled to add another, to give vent to my love of 
the durable and artistic by printing a few books that would last 
for all time.” 

_ _The blood and the spirit of generations of craftsmen were 
his heritage. His grandfather and his great grandfather were 
famous craftsmen and wrought, by hand, copper flagons, ewers 
and kettles of the sort the good old-fashioned English house- 
wife delighted in. They were born, and they lived and wrought 
in the little old Kentish town of Cranbrook, which possesses 
nearly as many traditions as inhabitants, and where many a 
housewife still delights in, and guards, the copper flagons, 
ewers and kettles which have been handed down to her, en- 
riched by ancestral associations. Now you know why, in the 
phen city, there is a press which bears the name of Cran- 

rook. 

When he had decided to set up a private press, Mr. Booth 
began to make plans for his ideal print shop. Like Ruskin and 
Morris and Cobden Saunderson, he recognized that to have 


ideal work the surroundings of the work must be the best pos- 
sible. So going into the dusty and cobweb covered attic of a 
building where his duties took him each day, he decided upon 
its complete transformation. How complete the transformation 
has been our illustration shows. 

Going up the narrow stairs the visitor finds several chapel- 
like rooms, with beams, arches and leaded window glass; the 
furniture, good honest oak, is modelled after that in vogue in 
the fifteenth century, and the designs upon the walls, and the 
portraits, are such as appeal to the printer who loves his art. 
“In these surroundings,” says Mr. Booth, “I set up a hand 
press of the most approved pattern, but of ancient design. I se- 
lected for a beginning the type created by William Morris, 
after the Jensen model. I beg’an the designing of letters and 
other ornaments, choosing the interlaced pattern for which the 
early Venetian bookmakers showed so much partiality. I em- 
ployed a printer who had learned his trade before the days of 
linotypes. I spent many days at the press myself learning a 
trade which I could find no one to teach me, until the hyndred 
difficulties were overcome. I experimented with ink and paper 
and finally fixed upon a choice. Then it might be said The 
Cranbrook Press was born.” 

Of all the world’s store of literature it is not easy to make 
a choice, yet it is natural that when the decision to start a press 
is reached, what to print becomes a question of first importance, 
and our craftsman set for himself this guiding purpose: “The 
printing of a few books of undoubted merit, having such per- 


THE CRANBROOK PRINTERY. 
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manent literary value as would justify their preservation in the 
highest style of typographic. art.” 

The first book ¢hosen was the Life of Abraham Lincoln, by 
John Locke Scripps, a large quarto volume, which was issued 
in July, 1900. Like all the work of The Cranbrook Press, it 
was printed upon hand-made paper, and well bound in half 
classic vellum, by the Cranbrook binder, Mr. Frank E. Swaton. 
The book, of which two hundred and forty-five copies were 
issued, met-with a very gratifying reception by book-lovers, 
and since that time a number of other notable works have ap- 
peared, of-which the most important are: “The Dictes and Say- 
ings of the Philosophers,” with engravings by De Voss W. 
Driscoll and many woodcut designs by Mr. Booth; “The Reve- 
lacion of Sanct John the Devine,” with Durer’s illustrations and 
designs by Mr. Booth; “Three Wise Men,” being selections 
from the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, Francis Bacon and 
Benjamin Franklin; “Cranbrook Tales,” a series of tales by 
Mr. Booth, chiefly drawn from Kentish tradition and folk-lore; 
and a portfolio (forty sets only printed) containing a full set 
of the famous Albert Durer engravings illustrative of the Apoc- 
alypse, together with a portrait of Durer and a drawing of his 
house at Nuremberg, all engraved on copper from the original 
woodcuts. These have won for The Cranbrook Press a reputa- 
tion among book-lovers that is as remarkable as it is enviable. 

Equally satisfactory has béen the reception accorded to “The 
Cranbrook Papers,” of which one volume, containing ten num- 
bers, has been issued. The issue of these “Papers” was an ex- 
periment, begun while the*“Life of Lincoln” was on the press. 
Mr. Booth invited a number of his friends to become members 
of a Cranbrook Society, and to contribute to a magazine bear- 
ing its name. The first issue contained a number of contribu- 
tions—some by well known writers, others by writers less 
known—and was a complete success. Each issue of the 
“Papers” is complete in. itself, consisting of original and se- 
lected items in prose and verse, illuminated by hand—each in 


a distinct style following some particular person er period. 
Like the books, they are large quarto in size, printed by hand 
upon hand-made paper, and issued in limited editions of about 
two hundred and fifty copies. 

Portraits of Ruskin and Morris upon the wall of this ideal 
workshop indicate a reverence for these two great apostles of 
artist-artisanship. Mr. Booth freely acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to “Morris, who relit the lamp of art in perfect 
bookmaking in modern times,” and his estimate of -our great 
artist-comrade is interesting: “I think,” he says, “that William 
Morris may be said to have excelled all printers, both ancient 
and modern. He took from the Roman period the best that was 
applicable to the art. He borrowed from Gutenberg and others 
of his time the perfected principles and practices they employed. 
Throwing aside the faults, he substituted modern discoveries in 
the manufacture of vellum, paper and ink, which in his superior 
judgment were calculated to perfect them. 

“He gave to England first a new standard of art, particularly 
in that of bookmaking, but America was not slow to profit by 
the lesson he so ably taught, and our country to-day is blessed 
by his work and his example. 

“Morris was not without his faults, but for great endeavor 
and masterly execution I verily believe him to be first among 
the printers of all time.” 


If, as has been said, to avow one’s self a disciple of any man 
is to challenge comparison with him, then these enthusiastic 
words place Mr. Booth in a perilous position. But he would 
doubtless deny the validity of such a contention. Still, in view 
of his ideals, his work must be judged by high standards, and it 
is not too much to say that Morris, had he lived to see it, would 
have been gratified; and that Posterity will give to George G. 
Booth of The Cranbrook Press a place in the very forefront of 
those who carried forward the noble standard raised by Morris 
at the Kelmscott Press. 


Think About It. 


When Labor so decides Capital will receive a 
final squeeze. 


A Socialist Editor Who Declines 
to be Photographed. 


Wayland, Editor of the Appeal to Reason. 
A character study by Ryan Walker. 
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It is May. A beautiful morning. 

Having no work, I sat at the window, and looked into the 
narrow yard. 

I raised my head and saw a piece of beautiful blue sky. My 
heart was filled with anguish and misery, and the fragment 
of the clear blue sky only irritated the wounds of my heart, 
and made me feel the pain more intensely. 

And the sky has told me a sweet, beautiful, and infinitely 
sad story. 

It has told me that somewhere, far, far behind our narrow 
yard, behind the crowded tenement houses, far from our noisy 
and dirty streets, the sky looks not so tiny, but deep and spa- 
cious, stretching far and wide, like an ocean, at its distant 
end descending, and embracing, as it were, the decorated earth 
in its bosoom * * * and then is so good, so free, and 
wees Sully. beautiful! Oh, how sad I get at such moments! 


And suddenly I drooped my head, and started to look down, 
and I saw only fire escapes, poles, ropes, and clothes hanging 
on the ropes. 

My sight stopped on one fire escape. There was an old, 
rotten mattress, a torn quilt, a heap of dirty books, brushes, 
clothespins and filthy rags. And among all this rubbish there 
was a plant in a pot, with fresh earth, from which there 
sprouted a young, green and lovely flower. 

And it seemed the young flower was dreaming one of those 
dreams of which the blue sky so mysterio1sly whispered to 
me. And it seemed to have a heart, a child’s innocent heart, 
and this heart yearned and melted, craved for life and air, 
light and liberty. * * * It melted, and melted, slowly, 
like my own aching heart, and it wept, and wept, quietly shed- 
ding tears, real tears. * * * 

“Is this place for me?” apparently asked the flower, with 
so much reproach. “I'll wither here before I ever start to 
blossom.!? 4.7 *F 

And it pained and pained me. 

A neighbor lifted a windowshade and opened the window. 
I beheld a rusty brass cage, in which a canary bird was nap- 
ping. Near by a cat watched the bird, casting at it fiery 
plances A * = 

And suddenly the bird awoke and raised its head. 

Maybe it has seen the same piece of blue sky peeping down 
into our yard and teasing us; us, whom life has crushed, and 
deprived from joy and happiness. * * * And the bird 


dipped its little head into a small cup of water which was in 
its prison, shivered, shook its wings, and started to chirp. And 
I imagined it wept, and implored to be let loose to fly to some 
distant region, where there are green and shady trees, soit 
grass, fragrant roses and other flowers; where one can see 
freely the whole endless sky in its full magnificence; where 
the air is so fresh and delicious; where many, many free birds 
are singing, dancing and playing so cheerfully, devoid of all 
care and anxiely.. * ‘*"-* 

And the poor little prisoner has wept, and spoken to the 
soul so longingly and so sadly. 

My dear little bird! 


In vain do you grieve for those beautiful regions for which 
you were created and sent down from heaven. Your cry is 
of no avail! You are bought, and must fade away in this 
moulded cage without air and light. * * * Maybe they 
will protect you from the ravenous cat, who thirsts to stran- 
gle you; so that you may die a slow death in thiscage. * * * 

* * * “Please take the baby,” interrupted my wife. And 
I took the baby. Poor little darling! -How she looks! So pale 
and weak, sickly, and very delicate. * * * My baby seems 
gradually dying. Oh, how my heart aches for her! Her 
mother says she is teething. But I know the real reason for 
it. 

My little child! It is because you crave for the same thing 
that the weeping bird and the green flower crave for! You 
crave for those happy regions where you would get well and 
robust; your cheeks would get plump and rosy; you would 
grow and blossom like a tree, and gayly laugh that silvery 
laughter of all free and happy children. Oh! my child, I 
cannot help you! Your father is poor, and you must decay 
here, together with me, in this cursed grave, far from air 
aed Line te SS 
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The flower will wither. * * * The little canary bird 


will die! * * * And my child? * * * I fear to think 
Bey, © as 
* * * But who has done allthis? * * * Who plant- 


ed here this flower? * * * 

Who imprisoned this little canary bird? 

Who robbed from my baby the air and light, these precious 
gifts of nature? * * 


* Who? * * * 
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Editorial. 


This is a message for the workingman 


who is not a Socialist: Who thinks So- 
cialism is a bad thing; or a foolish thing; 
or an impossible thing. 

Who votes for candidates of the re- 
publican party or of the democratic 
party, and thinks that to vote for a So- 
cialist candidate would be to “lose his 
vote.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Workingman Voter, you 
will read this brief message because it 
deals with THE TRAGEDY OF YOUR VOTE. 

Of course, you value the right to vote 
which you possess as a citizen. We all 
do, or should, for the vote is the symbol 
of our citizenship, our civic equality. At 
the ballot box the humblest and worst 
paid toiler is the equal of the greatest 
“Trust King.” Your voTE IS AS POWER- 
FUL AS MR. PIERPONT MORGAN'S OR MR. 
VANDERBILT'S. 

Now let us see where the tragedy of 
your vote comes in. You are a working- 
man—whether you work with your hands 
or your brain is immaterial—and as a 
workingman your interests are identical 
with the interests of all other working- 
men. The lying politicians will try to 
cajole you into believing that your inter- 
ests as an American worker are opposed 
to those of the worker in England, or 
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Germany, or France; but it is not true. 

The workers of all lands have ofe 
common interest—to enjoy the wealth 
which they produce by their labor. And 
they have one common grievarice—the 
appropriation of the bulk of their product 
by an idle few. There are two nations 
really in the world, the workers and the 
idlers ; all other divisions are of little con- 
sequence. 

Now the power of these idle few, 
whether at home or abroad, to exploit 
the workers lies in the possession of the 
power to govern. That is why they are 
sO anxious to make laws, and control 
their administration. 

Ask yourself this question: WHO 
FINDS THE MONEY TO KEEP UP THE OR- 
GANIZATIONS OF THESE GREAT PARTIES? 
If you could only understand the true 
meaning of the answer you would never 
vote for either party again! 

For they are financed by the. idlers; 
who, because they finance them, govern 
them. 

“They pay the piper and call the tune.” 
BECAUSE THEY PROVIDE THE FUNDS, 
THEY DETERMINE WHAT THE POLICY 
SHALL BE. 

They don’t spend thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars to fight you, as employ- 
ers, when you want shorter hours, or 
better conditions of labor, and then spend 
more thousands upon thousands, as poli- 
ticians, to make laws giving you those 
things. 

They don’t. organize themselves into 
powerful associations with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to crush your 
unions, and then spend hundreds of 
thousands more, in politics, to help build 
them up. That would be foolish. 

But you, Mr. WorKINGMAN VOTER, 
ACT JUST AS UNWISELY AS THAT. You 
spend thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars every year, in your trade unions, to 
fight the capitalists ; you go on strike and 
suffer privations in order that you may 
get some improvement in your condition 
as a worker. And then, having done 
these things, you go and vote your capi- 
talist enemies into Congress, the State 
Legislature, and so on, where they have 
the whip hand. Isn’t that foolish, think 
you? 

Of course, nobody believes that these 
capitalist politicians are concerned about 
the welfare of the workers. Some of 
them have laughed openly at the idea. 
Chauncey Depew, with an almost brutal 
frankness, said: “I regard my election to 
the Senate as an incident in my railroad 
career.” Ofcourse so! He is the servile 
tool of the Vanderbilt gang, and is but a 
type, not one whit worse than scores of 
others. 

Now the Socialist does not waste time 
talking, as the mere “Reformer” does, 
about the “wickedness” of these men. 
They are products of the system, which 
divides society into two classes with an- 
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tagonistic interests—the workers and the 
idlers—and they are acting in the interest 
of their class. 

But they can only succeed so long as 
they can persuade you that it is other- 
wise and that there are no classes. That 
is why the Socialist appeals to the work- 
ers as a class, because SOCIALISM MEANS 
THE ENJOYMENT BY THE WORKERS OF 
THE WHOLE OF THE WEALTH THEIR 
LABOR CREATES, anid the capitalists know 
that once the workers comprehend its 
meaning; their power is ended. 

At present you vote for your enemies, 
and they use the power you give them to 
entrench themselves, by means of valu- 
able franchises, and the like, and to 
scourge you. Whenever there is a strike, 
or a tockout, you forget all about party 
divisions. You don’t ask whether the 
employer, or the head of the corporation 
for which you work, is a republican or 
democrat. and you don’t ask your fellow 
wurkingman that question. 

THE CAPITALISTS FORGET PARTY RIVI- 
SIONS IN THE SAME WAY. REPUBLICANS 
AND DEMOCRATS UNITE AS CAPITALISTS, 
TO CRUSH THE WORKERS. 

And the strongest weapon they have 
is the power of your vote. That is the 
true meaning of those terrible chapters 
in our industrial annals which the words 
“Homestead,” “Pullman,” “Hazleton,’” 
“Latimer,” and others, call to mind; the 
true meaning of troops used in many a 
strike:—Idaho, Chicago, Cleveland; St. 
Louis, Albany, and hundreds of others; 
the meaning of those brutal injunctions 
which have been levelled at labor unioris 
and their leaders by judges who, irre- 
spective of their political views, are also, 
in most cases, tools of the capitalist class. 

Every time a measure favorable to la- 
bor as defeated, YoUR VOTE IS RESPONSI- 
BLE. 

Every time a judge grants an injunc- 
tion against the interests of the workers, 
YOUR VOTE IS RESPONSIBLE. 

Every time striking miners, or street 
car workers, or strikers of any sort, are 
sent to prison for striking, of are shot 
down, YOUR VOTE IS RESPONSIBLE. 

There is only one political party which 
a workingman can honestly and wisely 
support. It is a party of the working 
class, supported by their contributions, 
managed by them, and run solely with 


the avowed purpose of ov : the 
dominant idle class, and giving to the 
workers, as a whole, the reward of 
their labor. An integral part of the 


great world-wide Socialist movement, it 
is the enly hope of the workers. 

Study its platform carefully ; weigh its 
arguments honestly, and read its appeals 
in the light of your interest as a worker. 
These things you owe "to yourself, and. 
to those dependent on yqu. 

HAVING DONE THEM, VOTE ACCORDING 
TO YOUR.REASON ‘AND YOUR CONSCIENCE! 


Ss. 


The Herald of the Spring: 
Here come the worldings from the upper world! 
Ye sry make straight the woodland paths, and 

in 
Forth all your banners that are yet unfurled, 
Ye gorgeous rhododendrons of the Spring! 
Let dandelions hang low their heads— 
Let violets, too, upon their beds 
Lie still‘and close their frightened eyes, 
And stifling, hold their perfumed sighs, 
And earthward cling. 
The Winds: 
For they who come do live on Easy Street ; 
On other lives they tread with cruel feet: 
From out the mother’s bleeding heart they tear 
The lamb unborn—O monstrous thing !—and 
wear 
Its tender. skin on their fair breasts! And still 
With pious philanthropic air they fill 
Their glass with human sweat and children’s 
tears 
And to the “Special Providence” that rears 
Their social structure high upon the back 
Of starving poor they drink: ‘‘Here’s to the 
lack 


That makes our gain—that bends beneath our. 


yoke : 
These wretched men! Yea, let them kiss our feet, 
Tor we who live on Easy Street— 
Are Christian folk!” * 

The Herald: 
Why silent are the birds 
When ladies beautiful 
Thus softly blend their prayers 
And hymn tunes dutiful? 
The Winds: 

Give out the tale, O wild gray bird that passed 
O’er Fasy Street the first of May—at last 
Give out the tale of all you saw and heard 
As poised on trembling wing—like hope de- 

ferred— 
You looked into the slums of Easy Street !— 
The slums and tenements that preach defeat 
To human toil as robbed and bound it lay 

Around the feet, 
Of those who walked on Easy Street 

The first of May. 


By Caroline Pemberton. 


The Herald: 
Make straight the paths—they come—they pass! 
Their shadows fall upon the grass ; 
They dance and quiver in the light 
Of setting sun and moonlight bright. 
Tall maidens fair 
With glorious hair ; 
Young matrons with maturer air— 
Magnificently clad are ye! 
Yet some among the crowd I see 
Gowned with a fine simplicity. 
With laughter sweet 
They stop and greet 
And talk the language of the Street— 
Of Easy Street. 
The Wild Gray Bird: 
“Hear then my tale: Dost know these shining 
dames 
Who toil not, neither do they spin? Their names 
Spell gold—yet tears I see on every thread 
Of costly clothing; by their side the dead 
I smell who died to weave that cloth! Canst tell 
Them from the lilies of the field? ’Tis well! 
Or in the still hours of the night canst tell 
The sobs of children from the dreadful noise 
Machines make, when—deprived of childhood’s 
toys— 
The little ones in factories tall stand guard 
O’er flying wheels and thro’ the night work hard, 
Robbed of their sleep and play? Worse still, O 
God! 
Where daylight slants upon the factory floor 
And frightened children crowd around the door— 
A pretty child has slipped upon the stair 
And others pressing forward crush her there! 
They fall and fall 
In panic all; 
The fire bells call 
Crazed mothers wildly weeping— 
And ladies languidly come idly creeping— 
To stare unmoved with cold and curious eye 
On baby faces upturned to the sky— 
As in the sunlight of a blackened world 
Around their feet the little forms lie curled— 
Those winsome feet 
In slippers neat 
Of those who dance on Easy Street 
While children die.” 


THE @MRADE 
A Chat with Paul Singer. 


By RICHARD KITCHELT. 


If mere quantity is a title to greatness, the city of Berlin may 
justly claim it; for it is the fourth city of the world in point of 
population, containing within its limits nearly two millions of 
human beings. But it would be unjust to the workmen whose 
brains and hands planned and built its palaces, parks and monu- 
ments to declare.that the city had no other claim to greatness 
than the mere number of its inhabitants. There is much in Ber- 
lin that is both great and beautiful; and even its slum districts 
ae not quite so hideous as those of New York, Chicago or 

‘aris. 

Perhaps this is because the poor of Berlin have more repre- 
sentation in the municipal and national governments ; for Ber- 
lin, the capital of the German Empire, is at once the brain and 
heart of the largest and best or- 
ganized body of revolutionary — 
Socialists the world contains. 
Here are to be found the nestors 
of the political and revolutionary 
movement—the master minds 
which, with tongue and pen, 
from lecture platform, news- 
paper press and legislative hall, 

mold the opinions of their fol- 
lowers. 

It is here that the greatest 
power to which political Social- 
ism has yet attained, finds ex- 
pression, and, through the num- 
ber of its supporters and the 
ability of its representatives, 
commands a respect and atten- 
tion which is potent to accom- 
plish reforms for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the 
working class. The best known 
of the German leaders, August 
Bebel, had gone on a vacation to 
Switzerland to rest after the past 
year’s labors; but your corre- 
spondent was fortunate enough 
to secure an interview with the 
not less able Paul Singer, whose 
work in the Reichstag and on 
the “Vorwerts,” the leading So- 
cialist organ of Germany, is sec- 
ond to that of no man. 

Herr Singer was found iri his 
study at his home, a modest flat 
in the middle-class district of the 
city, busy with a batch of the 
morning papers. 

He is a large man, past middle age, with gray whiskers and 
rather prominent eyes. His voice is deep and full, and he han- 
dled the rotund and sonorous German tongue with a mastery 
which indicated the probability of oratorical power. 

But Herr Singer refused to be interviewed. His words had 
been so frequently distorted and his opinions misrepresented 
that he had resolved never again to express any views for pub- 
lication unless he coukd-read the proof sheets. Evidently news- 
paper correspondents in Germany have their limitations as 
well as those in the United States. 

Sa your casrespondent found it necessary to disavow the 
intention to interview, but in the course of a conversation 
which began with observations on the facilities for. travel in 
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various countries and continued with a discussion of economic 
conditions in*the United States, secured expressions of opin- 
ions on various subjects, some of which may interest the read- 
ers of THE Comrape. “What do you think of the Independent 
Labor movement?” Herr Singer was asked, after the present 
status of that movement had been explained to him. 

“Tt seems to be a good sign of the growth of a class con- 
scious sentiment among the workers. They seem to be begin- 
ning to recognize that they have interests different from those 
of the capitalists. Your trades unionists in the United States 
seem to have very little understanding of their class interests ; 
they form powerful unions, but they vote for the capitalist 
parties at every election. I do not imagine your Independent 
Labor people even when elected 
will be able to do much. Your 
city governments have no power 
as I understand it. I-do not be- 
lieve much of any. importance 
can be accomplished until the 
working class controls the entire 
government.” 


“Then you do xot believe in 
immediate reforms?” 


“Surely. We should do all 
possible to improve the condition 
of the working class; but we 
should be careful to keep the 
main principles always upper- 
most; the minor reforms will 
take care of themselves.” 

“It has been suggested that 
with the growth of discontent 
the capitalists will make conces- 
sions to the workers, reduce their 
hours of labor, raise their wages 
and employ more of their num- 
ber more steadily, endeavoring 
thus to satisfy the workers and 
establish more firmly the modern 
plutocracy ?” 


“Tf the capitalists do that it 
will merely help Socialism. Con- 
céssions do not make the work- 
ers contented. It is a peculiarity 
of human nature that the more 
people have the more they want. 
When the workers receive more 
pay for shorter hours they will 
be more inclined to rebel than 
in ever. The hardest subject for 
Socialism is: the most downtrodden. workman. The German 
Social Democratic Party tries to improve the present condi- 
tion of the workers as much as possible, believing that thereby 
it helps its cause.” 

“With this growth of Socialist sentiment will not the capi- 
talist parties offer reforms in order to stem the tide toward 
the Socialist party?” 

_ “That is a question which has ceased to interest the Social- 
ists of Germany. Their party has become so strong and its 
uncompromising character so well known, that the other par- 
ties make few attempts to alienate those who vote for it. It is 
known as the representative of the working class and those 
who desire working class reforms already vote for it in prefer- 
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ence to parties which do not stand for that class.” 

_ “Herr Bebel has written that a very large number—per- 
haps two millions—of those who vote for the Socialist party 
in Germany do so because they desire the reforms which it 
advocates rather than because they seek the establishment of 
the co-operative commonwealth.” 

““T have not seen that statement. It is no doubt true that a 
very large portion of the Socialist vote is due to the immediate 
reforms the party is striving for and because it is recognized 
as the only party which does anything for the working class. 
At the same time it is certain that very few of those who vote 
for the Socialist party do not desire, and believe through it 
ultimately to establish, the co-operative commonwealth. We 
get all we can now, but we keep the goal before us.” 

Pressed for an expression of his views on the question of 


News from 


the Church and Socialism, and also as to what he would con- 
sider the wisest course of action to be pursued in the United 
States, Herr Singer refused positively to offer anything. On 
the former, because the matter was one of such intricacy that 
he was sometimes willing to write about it, but never talk; 
and with reference to the latter, because he was not sufficiently 
familiar with conditions in the United States. 

At this point the arrival of other visitors compelled the ter- 
mination of our conversation; but in parting Herr Singer ex- 
pressed the desire that his highest regards be conveyed to his 
co-workers in the United States and voiced the encouraging 
opinion that the concentration of industry in this country was 
bringing it to Socialism more rapidly than Europe could hope 
to attain to that desired state. 


Nowhere.” 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(Continued.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCERNING POLITICS, 


Said I: “How do you manage with politics?” 

Said Hammond, smiling: “I am glad that it is of me that 
you ask that question; I do believe that anybody else would 
make you explain yourself, or try to do so, till you were sick- 
ened of asking questions. Indeed, I believe I am the only 
man in England who would know what you mean; and since 
I.know, I will answer your question briefly by saying that we 
are very well off as to politics—because we have none. If 
ever you make a book out of this conversation, put this in a 
chapter by itself, after the model of old Horrebow’s Snakes 
in Iceland.” 

“T will,” said I. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOW MATTERS ARE ARRANGED. 


Sap I: “How about your relations with foreign nations?” 

“TI will not affect not to know what you mean,” said he, “but 
I will tell you at once that the whole system of rival and con- 
tending nations which played so great a part in the ‘govern- 
ment’ of the world of civilization has disappeared along with 
the inequality betwixt man and man in society.” 

“Does not that make the world duller?” said I. 

“Why ?” said the old man. 

“The oblitération of national variety,” said I. 

“Nonsense,” he said, somewhat snappishly. “Cross the 
water and see. You will find plenty of variety; the landscape, 
the building, the diet, the amusements, all various. The men 
and ‘women varying in looks as well as in habits of thought ; the 
costume far more various than in the commercial period. How 
should it add to the variety or dispel the dulness, to coerce 
certain families or tribes, often heterogeneous and jarring with 
one another, into certain artificial and mechanical groups, and 
call them nations, and stimulate their patriotism— #4. e., their 
foolish and envious prejudices?” 

“Well—I don’t know how,” said I. 

“That’s right,” said Hammond cheerily; “vou can easily 
understand that now we are freed from this folly it is obvious 
to us that by means of this very diversity the different strains 
of- blood in the world can be serviceable and pleasant to each 
other, without in the least wanting to rob each other: we are 
all bent on the same enterprise, making the most of our lives. 


And I must tell you whatever quarrels or misunderstandings 
arise, they very seldom take place between people of different 
race; and consequently since there is less unreason in them, 
they are the most readily appeased.” 

“Good,” said I, “but as to those matters of politics; as to 
general differences of opinion in one and the same community. 
Do you assert that there are none?” 

“No, not at all,” said he, somewhat snappishly; “but I do 
say that differences of opinion about real solid things need not, 
and with us do not, crystallize people into parties permanently 
hostile to one another, with different theories as to the build 
of the universe and the progress of time. Isn’t that what 
politics used to mean?” 

“Hm, well,” said I, “I am not so sure of that.” 

Said he: “I take you, neighbor; they only pretended to this 
serious difference of opinion; for if it had existed they could not 
have dealt together in the ordinary business of life; couldn’t 
have eaten together, bought and sold together, gambled to- 
gether, cheated other people together, but must have fought 
whenever they met; which would not have suited them at all. 
The game of the masters of politics was to cajole or force the 
public to pay the expense of a luxurious life and exciting 
amusement for a few cliques of ambitious persons: and the 
pretense of serious difference of opinion, belied by every action 


of their lives, was quite good enough for that. What has all 
that got to do with us?” 
Said I: “Why, nothing, I should hope. But I fear. 


In short, I have been told that political strife was a necessary 
result of human nature.” 

“Human nature!” cried the old boy, impetuously; “what 
human nature? The human nature of paupers, of slaves, of 
slave-holders, or the human nature of wealthy freemen? Which? 
Come, tell me that!” 

“Well,” said I, “I suppose there would be a difference ac- 
cording to circumstances in people’s action about these mat- 
ters.” 

“T should think so, indeed,” said he. “At all events, experi- 
ence shows that it is so. Amongst us, our differences concern 
matters of business, and passing events as to them, and could 
not divide men permanently. As a rule, the immediate out- 
come shows which opinion on a given subject is the right one; 
it is a matter of fact, not of speculation. For instance, it is 
clearly not easy to knock up a political party on the question as 
to whether hay-making in such and such a country-side shall 
begin this week or next, when all men agree that it must at least 
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begin the week after next, and when any man-can go down 
into the fields himself and see whether the seeds are ripe enqugh 
for the cutting.” . 
Said I: “And you settle these differences, great and small, 
by the will of the majority, I suppose?” ; 
“Certainly,” said he, “how else could we settle them?. You 


see in matters which are merely personal which do not affect _ 


the welfare of the community—how a man shall dress, what he 
shall eat and drink, what he shall write and read, and so forth— 
there can be no difference of opinion, and everybody does as 
he pleases. But when the matter is of common interest to the 
whole community, and the doing or not doing something affects 
everybody, the majority must have their way ; unless the minor- 
ity were to take up arms and show by force that they were the 
effective or real majority ; which, however, in a-society of men 
who are free and equal is little likely to happen; because in 
such a community the apparent majority is the real majority, 
and the others, as I have hinted before, know that too well to 
obstruct by mere pigheadedness; especially as they have had 
plenty of opportunity of putting forward their side of the 
question.” 

“How is that managed ?” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “let us take one of our units of management, 
a commune, or a ward, or a parish (for we have all three names, 
indicating little real distinction between them now, though time 
was there was a good deal). In such a district, as you would 
call it, some neighbors think that something ought to be done 
or undone; a new townhalf built; a clearance of inconvenient 
houses ; or say a stone bridge substituted for some ugly old iron 
one—there you have undoing and doing in one. Well, at the 
next ordinary meeting of the neighbors, or Mote, as we call 
it, according to the ancient tongue of the times before the 
bureaucracy, a neighbor proposes the change, and of course, 
if everybody agrees, there is an end of discussion, except about 
details. Equally, if no one back of the proposer—‘seconds him,’ 
it used to be called—the matter drops for the time being; a 
thing not likely to happen amongst reasonable men, however, as 
the proposer is sure to have talked it over with others before 
the Mote. But supposing the affair proposed and seconded, 
if a few of the neighbors disagree to it, if they think that the 
beastly iron bridge will serve a little longer and they don’t 
want to be bothered with building a new one just then, they 
don’t count heads that time, but put off the formal discussion 
to the next Mote; and meantime arguments pro and con are 
flying about, and some get printed, so that everybody knows 
what is going on; and when the Mote comes together again 
there is a regular discussion and at last a vote by show of hands. 
If the division is a close one, the question is again put off for 
further discussion ; if the division is a wide one, the minority 
are asked if they will yield to the more general opinion, which 
they often, nay, most commonly do. If they refuse, the ques- 
tion is debated a third time, when, if the minority has not per- 
ceptibly grown, they always give way; though I believe there 
is some half-forgotten rule by which they might still carry it 
on further; but I say, what always happens is that they are 
convinced, not perhaps that their view is the wrong one, but 
that they cannot prsuade or force the community to adopt it.” 

“Very good,” said I; “but what happens if the divisions 
are still narrow?” 

Said he: “As a matter of principle and according to the rule 
of such cases, the question must then lapse, and the majority, 
if so narrow, has to submit to sitting down under the status quo. 
But I must tell you that in point of fact the minority very 
seldom enforces this rule, but generally yields in a friendly 
manner.” 

“But do you know,” said I, “that there is something in all 
this very like democracy; and I thought that democracy was 
considered to be in a moribund condition many, many years 
ago ?”? 7 

The old boy’s eyes twinkled. “I grant you that our methods 
have that drawback. But what is to be done? We can’t get 


-own. way. in the teeth of: the community, 
everybody cannot have that i Be 


any one amongst us to complain of his not always having 


ce 


“Well,” said I, “I don’t know.’ 


._. Said he: “The only alternatives to.our: method: thiat-I cain can- 


ceive of aré these. First, that we should choose:out,.or ‘breed, 


get for | 4 ; 
intellect; or, secondly, that for; the purpose. of safeguarding 
the freedom of the individual will, we should revert 4oa system - 
of private property again, and have slaves. and-slaye-holders 
once more. What do you think of those'two expedients?” 
“Well,” said I, “there is a'third possibility —to ip yrs pr 
man should be quite independent of every other, and. tha 
the tyranny of society should be abolished. ; 
He looked hard at me for a second or two, and then burst out 
laughing very heartily ; and I confess that I joined him. When 
he recovered himself he — He i and said: “Yes, yes, 
I quite agree with you—and so we all do.” 
TYesT said, nd besides, it does not press hardly on the 
minority ; for, take this matter of the bridge, no man is obliged 
to work on it if he doesn’t agree to its building. At least, 1. 
suppose not.” ; 
He smiled, and said: “Shrewdly put; and yet from the 
of view of the native of another planet. If the man of the 
minority does find his feelings hurt, doubtless he may relieve 
them by refusing to help in building the- bridge. But, dear 
neighbor, that is not a very effective salve for the wound 
caused by the ‘tyranny of a majority’ in our: society; because 
all the work that is done is either beneficial or hurtful to every 
member of society. The man is benefited by the bridge-building 
if it turns out a good thing, and hurt byitif itturns out a bad 
one, whether he puts a hand ‘to it or not; and meanwhile he 
is benefiting the bridge-builders by his work, whatever that 
may be. In. fact, I see no help for him except the pleasure 
of saying ‘I told you so’.if the bridge-building turns out to be 
a mistake and hurts-him; if it benefits him he must suffer in 
silence. A terrible tyranny our Communism, is it not? Folks 
used often to be warned against this very unhappiness in times 
past, when for every well-fed, contented person you saw a 
thousand miserable starvelings. Whereas for us, we grow fat 
and well-liking gn the tyranny; & tyranny, to say the truth, 
not to be made visible by any microscope I know. Don’t be 
afraid, my friend; we are not going to seek for troubles by call- 
ing our peace and plenty and happiness by ill names whose 
very meaning w¢ have forgottert!” ; 
He sat musing for a little while, and then started and said: 
“Are there any. more questions, dear guest? The morning is 
waning fast amid my garrulity.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


ON THE LACK OF INCENTIVE TO LABOR IN A COMMUNIST SOCIETY. 


“Yes,” said I. “I was expecting Dick and Clara to make 
their appearahce any moment; but is there time to ask just one 
or two questions before they come?” _ j 

“Try it, dear neighbor—try it,” said old Hammond. “Kor 
the more you ask me the better I am pleased ; and at any rate, 
if they do come and find me in the middle of an answer, th 
must sit quiet and pretend to listen till I come to an end. It 
won’t hurt them; they will find it quite amusing enough 
to sit side by side, conscious of their proximity to each -othér. 

I smiled, as I was bound to, arid said: “Good; I will go 
on talking without noticing them when they come in.” Now, 
this is what I want to ask you about—to wit, how you get 
people to work when there is no reward of labor, and espe- 
cially hbw you get them to work strenuously?’ . 

“No reward of labor?” said Hammond, gravely. “The re- 
ward of labor is life. Is that not é@ a 

“But no reward for especially good work,” quoth I. 
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“Plenty ot reward,” said he, “the reward of creation. The 
wages which God gets, as people might have said time agone. 
If yop are going to ask to be paid for the pleasure of creation, 
which is what excellence in work means, the next thing we 
a hear of witl be a bill sent in for the begetting of chil- 

ren.” 

“Well, but,” said I, “the man of the nineteenth century 
would say there is a natural,desire toward the procreation of 
children, and a natural desire not to work.” 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “EF know the ancient platitude—wholly 
untrue; indeed, to us, quite meaningless. Fourier, whom all 
men laughed at, understood the matter better.” 

“Why is it meaningless to you?” said I. 

He said: “Because it implies that all work is suffering, and 
we are so far from thinking that, that, as you may have no- 
ticed, whereas we are not short of wealth, there is a kind of 
fear growing up among us that we shall one day be short 
of work. It is a pleasure which we are afraid of losing, not 
a pain.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I have noticed that, and I was going to 
ask you about that also. But in the meantime, what do you 
positively mean to assert. about the pleasureableness of work 
amongst you?” 

“This, that ali work is now pleasureable; either because of 
the hope of gain in honor and wealth with which the work 
is done, which causes pleasureable excitement, even when the 
actual work is not pleasant; or else because it has grown into 
a pleasureable habit, as in the case with what you may call 
mechanical work; and lastly (and most of our work is of this 
kind), because there is conscious sensuous pleasure in the work 
itself ; it is done. that is, by artists.” 

“I see,” said I. “Can you ngw tell me how you have come 
to this happy condition? For, to speak plainly, this change 
from ihe conditions of the older world seems to me far greater 
and more important than all the other changes you have told 
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me about as to crime, politics, property, marriage.” 

“You are right there,” said he. “Indeed, you may say rather 
that it is this change which makes all the others possible. What 
is the object of revolution? Surely, to make people happy. 
Revolution having brouglit its fore-doomed change about, how 
can you prevent the counter revolution from setting in except 
by making people happy’ What! Shall we expect peace and 
stability from unhappiness? The gathering of grapes: from 
thorns, and figs from thistles is a reasonable expectation com- 
pared with that! And happiness without daily work is im- 
possible.” 

“Most obviously true,” said I, for I thought the old boy 
was preaching a little. ‘But answer my question as to how 
you gained this happiness.” 

“Briefly,” said he, “by the absence of artificial coercion, and 
the freedom for every man to do what he can do best, joined 
to the knowledge of what productions of labor we really 
wanted. I must admit that this knowledge we reached slowly 
and painfully.” 

“Go on,” said I, “give me more detail; explain more fully. 
For this subject interests me intensely.” 

“Yes, I will,” said he; “‘but in order to do so I must weary 
you by talking a little about the past. Contrast is necessary 
for this explanation. Do. you mind?” 

“No, no,” said I. 

Said he, settling himself in his chair in for a long taik: 
“It is clear from all that we hear and read, that in the last age 
of civilization men had get into a vicious circle in the matter 
of production of wares. They had reached a wonderful facility 
of production, and jn order to make the most of that facility 
they had gradually created (or allowed to grow, rather) a 
most elaborate system of buying and selling, which has been 
called the world magket ; and that world market, once set a-go- 
ing, forced them tq go on making more and more: of these 
wares, whether they needed them or not. So that while (of 
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course) they could not free themselves from the toil of mak- 
ing real necessaries, tliey created in a never-ending series sham 
or artificial necessarics, which became, under the iron rule of 
the aforesaid world market, of equal importance to them with 
the real necessaries which supported life. By all this they 
burdened themselves with a prodigious mass of work merely 
for the sake of keeping their wretched system going.” 

“Yes—and then?” said I. 

“Why, then, since they had forced themselves to stagger 
along under this horrible burden of unnecessary production, it 
became impossible for them to look upon labor and its results 
from any other point of view than one—to wit, the ceaseless 
endeavor to expend the least possible amount of labor on any 
article made, and yet at the same time to make as many arti- 
cles as possible. To this ‘cheapening of production,’ as it was 
called, everything was sacrificed; the happiness of the work- 
man at his work, nay, his most elementary comfort and bare 
health, his food, his clothes, his dwelling, his leisure, his amuse- 
ment, his education—his life, in short—did not weigh a grain 
of sand in the balance against this dire necessity of ‘cheap 
production’ of things, a great part of which were not worth 
producing at all. Nay, we are told, and we must believe it, 
so overwheiming is the evidence, though many of our people 
scarcely can believe it, that even rich and powerful men, the 
masters of the poor devils aforesaid, submitted to live amid 
sights and sounds and smells which it is in the very nature 
of man to abhor and flee from, in order that their riches might 
bolster up this supreme folly. The whole community, in fact, 
was cast into the jaws of this ravening monster, ‘the cheap 
production’ forced upon it by the werld market.” 

“Dear me,” said [. “But what happened? Did not their 
cleverness, and facility in production, master this chaos of 
misery at last? Couldn’t they catch up with the world market, 
and then set to work to devise means for relieving themselves 
trom this fearful task. of extra labor?” 

He smiled bitterly. . “Did they even try to?” said he. “I 
am not sure. You know that according to the old saw the 
beetle gets used to living in dung; and these people, whether 
they found the dung sweet or not, certainly lived in it.” 

His estimate of the life of the nineteenth century made me 
catch my breath a little, and I said feebly: “But the labor- 
saving machines?” 

“Heyday!” quoth he. “What’s that you are saying? - The 
labor-saving machines? Yes, they were made to ‘save labor’ 
(or, to speak more plainly, the lives of men) on one piece of 
work in order that it might be expended—I will say wasted— 
on another, probably useless, piece of work. Friend, all their 
devices for cheapening labor simply resulted in increasing the 
burden of labor. The appetite of the world market grew with 
what it fed on; the countries within the ring of ‘civilization’ 
(that is, organized misery) were glutted with the abortions of 
the market, and force and fraud were used unsparingly to 
‘open up’ countries outside that pale. This process of ‘opening 
up’ is a strange one to those who have read the professions of 
the men of that period, and do not understand their practice; 
and perhaps shows us at its worst the great vice of the nine- 
teenth century, the use of hypocrisy and cant to evade the re- 
sponsibility of vicarious ferocity. When the civilized world 
market coveted a country not yet in its clutches, some trans- 
parent pretext was found—the suppression of a slavery, dif- 
ferent from and not so cruel as that of commerce; the push- 
ing of a religion no longer believed in by its promoters; the 
‘rescue’ Of some desperado or homicidal madman whose mis- 
deeds had got him into trouble among the natives of the ‘bar- 
barous’ country—any stick, in short, which would beat the 
dog at all. Then some bold, unprincipled, ignorant adventurer 
was found (no difficult task in the days of competition), and he 
was bribed to ‘create a market’ by breaking up whatever tra- 
ditional society there might be in the doomed country, and by 
destroying whatever leisure or pleasure he found there. He 
fotced wares on the natives which they did not want, and took 
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their natural products in ‘exchange,’ as this form’ of robbery 
was called, and thereby he ‘created new wants,’ to supply which 
(that is, to be allowed to liye by their new masters) the hap- 
less, helpless people had to sell themselves into the slavery 
of hopeless toil so that they might have something wherewith 
to purchase the nijllities of ‘civilization.’ Ah!” said the old 
man, pointing to the Museum, “I have read books and papers 
in there, telling strange stories indeed of the dealings of civili- 
zation (or organized misery) with ‘non-civilization ;' from the 
time when the British Government deliberately sent blankets 
infected with smallpox as choice gifts to inconvenient tribes 
of Redskins, to the time when Africa was infested by a man 
named Stanley, who—” 

“Excuse me,” said I, “but, as you know, time presses, and 
I want to keep our question on the straightest line possible; 
and I want at once to ask this about these wares made for the 
world market. How about their quality; these people who 
were so clever about making goods, { suppose they made them 
well?” 

“Quality,” said the old man, crustily, for he was rather 
peevish at being cut short in his story, “how could they possibly 
attend to such trifles as the quality of the wares they sold? 
The best of them were of a lowish average, the worst were 
transparent make-shifts for the things asked for, which no- 
body would have put up with if they could have got anything 
else. It was a current jest of the time that the wares were 
made to sell, and not to use; a jest which you, as coming 
from another planet, may understand, but which our folks 
could not.” 

Said I: “What! Did they make nothing well?” 

“Why, yes,” said he, “there was one class of goods which 
they did make thoroughly well, and that was the class of 
machines which were used for making things. These were 
usually quite perfect pieces of workmanship, admirably adapt- 
ed to the end in view. So that it may be fairly said that the 
great achievement of the nineteenth century was the making 
of machines which were wonders of invention, skill and pa- 
tience, and which were used for the production of measure- 
less quantities of worthless make-shifts. In truth, the owners 
of the machines did not consider anything which they made 
as wares, but simply as means for the enrichment of them- 
selves. Of course the only admitted test of utility in wares 
was the finding of buyers for them—wise men or fools, as it 
might chance.” 

“And people put up with this?” said I. 

“For a time,” said he. 

“And then?” 

“And then the overturn,” said the old man, smiling, “and the 
nineteenth century saw itself as a man who has lost his clothes 
while bathing, and has to walk naked through the town.” 

“You are very bitter about that unlucky nineteenth cent- 
ury,” said I. 

“Naturally,” said he, “since I know so much about it.” 

He was silent a little, and then said: “There are traditions 
—nay, real histories—in our family about it; my grandfather 
was one of its victims. If you know something about it you 
will understand what he suffered when I tell you that he was 
in those days a genuine artist, a man of genius, and a revolu- 
tionist.” 

“T think I do understand,” said I. “But now, as it seems, 
you have reversed all this?” 

“Pretty much so,” said he. “The wares which we make are 
made because they are needed; men make for their neighbors’ 
use as if they were making for themselves, not for a vague 
market of which they know nothing, and over which they have 
no control; as there is no buying and selling, it would be mere 
insanity to make goods on the chance of their being wanted; 
for thete is no longer anyone who can be compelled to buy 
them. So that whatever is made is good, and thoroughly 4t 
for its purpose. Nothing can be made except for genuine 
use; therefore no inferior goods are made. Moreover, as afore- 
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said, we have now found out what we want, so we make no 
more than we want; and as we are not driven to make a vast 
quantity of useless things, we have time and resources enough 
to consider our pleasure in making them. All work which 
would be irksome to do by hand is done by immensely im- 
proved machinery; and in all work which it is a pleasure to 
do by hand, machinery is done without. There is no difficulty 
in finding work which suits the special turn of mind of every- 
body; so that no man is sacrificed to the wants of another. 
From time to time, when we have found out that some piece 
of work was too disagreeable or troublesome, we have given 
it up, and done altogether without the thing produced by it. 
Now, surely you can see that under these circumstances all 
the work that we do is an exercise of the mind and body more 
or less pleasant to be done; so that instead of avoiding work 
everybody seeks it; and, since people have got defter in doing 
the work, generation after generation, it has become so easy 
to do that it seems as if there were less done, though prob- 
ably more is produced. I suppose this explains that fear, which 
I hinted at just now, of a possible scarcity in work, which 
perhaps you have already noticed, and which is a feeling on 
the increase, and has been for a score of years.” 

“But do you think,” said I, “that there is any fear of a 
work famine among you?” 

“No, I do not,” said he, “and I will tell why. It is each 
man’s business to make his own work pleasanter and pleas- 
anter, which, of course, tends toward raising the standard of 
excellence, as no man enjoys turning out work which is not 
a credit to him, and also to greater deliberation in turning 
it out; and there is such a vast number of things which can 
be treated as works of art that this alone gives employment 
to a host of deft people. Again, if art-be inexhaustible, so 
is science also; and though it is no longer the only innocent 
occupation which is thought worth an intelligent man spend- 
ing his time upon, as it once was, yet there are, and I suppose 
will be, many people who are excited by its conquest of diffi- 
culties, and care for it more than for anything else. Again, 
as more and more of pleasure is imported into work, I think 
we shall take up kinds of work which produce desirable wares, 
but which we gave up because we could not carry them on 
pleasantly. Moreover, I think that it is only in parts of Eu- 
rope which are more advanced than the rest of the world, that 
you will hear this talk of the fear of a work famine. Those 
lands which were once the colonies of Great Britain, for in- 
stance, and especially America—that part of it, above all, which 


“Tf anything is sacred, the hu- 
man body is sacred, 

And the glory and sweet of man 
is the token of manhood 
untainted, 

And in man or woman a clean, 
strong, firm-fibred body, is 
more beautiful than the 
most beautiful face.’’ 
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was once the United States—are now, and will be for a long 
while, a great resource to us. For these lands, and, I say, 
especially the northern parts of America, suffered so terribly 
from the full force of the last days of civilizatién, and became 
such horrible places to live in, that they are now very back- 
ward in all that makes life pleasant. Indeed, one may say 
that for nearly a hundred years the people of the northern 
parts of America have been engaged in gradually making a 
dwelling place out of a stinking dust heap; and there is still 
a great deal to do, especially as the country is so big.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am exceedingly glad to think that you 
have such a prospect of happiness before you. But I should 
like to ask a few more questions, and then I have done for 
to-day.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DINNER HALL IN THE BLOOMSBURY MARKET. 


As I spoke, I heard footsteps near the door, the latch yielded, 
and in came our two lovers, looking so handsome that one 
had no feeling of shame in looking on at their little concealed 
love-making, for indeed it seemed as if all the world must 
be in love with them. As for old Hammond, he looked on 
them like an artist who has just painted a picture nearly as 
well as he thought he could when he began it, and was per- 
fectly happy. He said: 


“Sit down, sit down, young folk, and don’t make a noise. 
Our guest here has still some questions to ask me.” 

“Well, I should suppose so,” said Dick; “you have only 
been three hours and a half together, and it isn’t to be hoped 
that the history of two centuries could be told in three hours 
and a half, let alone that, for all I know, you may have been 
wandering into the realms of geography and craftsmanship.” 

“As to noise, my dear kinsman,” said Clara, “you will very 


-soon be disturbed by the noise of the dinner bell, which I 


should think will be very pleasant music to our guest, who 
breakfasted early, it seems, and probably had a tiring day 
yesterday.” 

I said: “Well, since you have spoken the word, I begin 
to feel that it is so; but I have been feeding myself with won- 
der this long time past. Really, it’s quite true,” quoth I, as 
I saw her smile, O so prettily! 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


“Culture is the feeling of the n-f 
duced current—the thrill io 
the lives of the dead—the 
charging of the nerves oi the 
body and powers of the spirit 
with the genius that has walk- 
ed the earth before us. In the 
borrowed glories of the great 
for one swift and passing page 
we walk before heaven with 
them, breathe the long breath 
of the centuries with them, 
know the joy of the gods and 
live.’’ 

GERALD STANLEY LEE: 


PEOPLE’S HALL, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
(From a Photograph taken during the recent General Strike.) 
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By W. L. BENESSI. 


i. 


Do you wish to join the legions 
Fighting for the cherished cause, 
To the earth’s remotest regions, 
Ever forward without pause? 
Advance to the sentry boldly 
_ Who will ask you, «re you pass: 
“Give the password”, and then boidly 
Answer: “Hail the working class!” 


II. 


Do you wish to swell the number 
Of the proletarian hosts, 
And advance—while others slumber, 
Dreaming of redeeming ghosts? 
At the outpost take your station, 
And beware that no one pass 
Ere he, free from hesitation, 
Answers “Hail the working class!” 


Il. 


Do you wish that future sages 
Write your name on scroll of fame, 
Glowing through advancing ages 
Like benign, undying flame? 
Do your duty, fellow toiler, 
And the day shall come to pass ; 
Dark for tyrant and despoiler, 
But bright for the working class! 


IV. 


Do you wish to sleep contented 
On kind Mother Nature’s breast, 
When your frail form is cemented 
In an everlasting rest? 
Fight the battles of the lowly, 
Then, when life’s last bourne you pass, 
These will whisper, sadly, slowly ; 
“Peace! He loved the working class!” 


Robert Owen’s Proposed Village at New Harmony.’ 


*) For this end the two following pictures we are indebted to the ccurtesy of the Chronicle Publishing Co., Masion, Ind, 
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Views and Reviews. 


From the press of the Chronicle Company, of Marion, Ind., 
comes a delightful book—delightful alike because of its con- 
tents and its charm as a product of the printer’s art. Under 
the title of “The New Harmony Communities,” Mr. George 
Browning Lockwood has given us the first and only adequate 
and worthy history of the Utopian Socialist movement in this 
country, associated with the name of Robert Owen. The New 
York Sun, usually well informed, recently declared with some 
petulance that the story of “New Harmony” had been told 
“over and over again,” a statement which the student of that 
and kindred Utopian experiments will hardly endorse. For 
among such students the need of a careful and well-ordered 
account of New Harmony to take the place of the mass of 
ill-conceived and confusing literary fragments devoted to it 
has long been felt. And now it has been done with rare skill 
and judgment, by one who is not a Socialist, but a prominent 
Republican ! 

This fact is by no means apparent from the book, how- 
ever, and must not prejudice the Socialist reader, for it must 
be admitted that Mr. Lockwood has treated his subject as 
fairly, and with as much sympathy as the most ardent Socialist 
could wish. The book bears evidence, too, of an acquaint- 
ance with general Socialist literature that is somewhat sur- 
prising. Republican though he be, Mr. Lockwood has ren- 
dered a magnificent service to all students of early American 
Socialist history. 


With admirable judgment the author prefaces his account 
of the Owen experiments with an account of the Rappite move- 
ment which preceded them. For, as the author says, “while 
the Rappite regime is less interesting, and vastly less impor- 
tant than the Owenite period, it affords a strong background 
for the later experiments, the failure of George Rapp’s suc- 
cess standing out in vivid contrast to the success of Robert 
Owen’s failure.” The story of the Rappites, or ‘““Harmonists,” 
as they were called, has been told by several writers, Noyes, 
Nordhoff and Hinds, among others, and Mr. Lockwood does 
nat tell us anything of importance that is new concerning 
them. 

Noyes, in his brief account of Rapp and his followers, says 
they gave Robert Owen “his first lessons in communism”— 
an absurd statement. Owen owed nothing to Rapp, except 
the opportunity of entering at once upon his work in America 
after the disappointment of the New Lanark experiment. He 
bought the whole of the property of the Rappites at ‘“Har- 
monie” for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and was 
thus enabled to begin his experiment without delay. 

The whole career of Robert Owen is admirably sketched 
by Mr. Lockwood, and we see him, the man of “almost sublime 
and child-like simplicity of character,” to whose name, as 
Frederick Engels says, “Every social movement, every real 
advance in England on behalf of the workers links itself.” 
We see him as the plodding draper’s apprentice; the success- 
ful manufacturer; the benevolent employer; the agitator for 
factory laws, and builder of social utopias. Truly, Owen’s 
was a wonderful career. Those who still think of Owen as 
a “failure” should read this sketch of his life, which, even 
better than the biography by Lloyd Jones, gives an idea of the 
man as he was, and of his work and influence. He 'was “the 
father of infant education” alike in England and this coun- 
try; a pioneer in that great movement: which gave England 
her factory legislation; and only recently, in the little town 
of Newtown, in Montgomery, North Wales, where he was 
born, and where, at eighty-six, he died, good old George Jacob 
Holyoake unveiled in the name of the great English Co-opera- 
tive societies a monument to “Robert Owen, the father of 
the Co-operative movement.” Mr. Lockwood is no pessimist. 
He does not regard Owen’s life or his experiment at New 
Harmony as a failure. “The little torch of learning long 


(From an old print.) 


ago kindled in the wilderness made. New Harmony a center 
of light and learning while it was yet surrounded by the track- 
less wild.” He shows how from New Harmony great move- 
ments spread which are now incorporated in our national life 
and institutions. f 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is that which 
deals with some of Owen’s prominent associates, and the 
admirable portraits of most of them. Among others, we get 
refreshing glimpses of Frances Wright, she who began the 
struggle for woman suffrage, and did so much to pave the 
way for the emancipation of the negro slaves; of William 
Maclure, the geologist; of Thomas Say, the zoologist ; Robert 
Dale Owen, and that “remarkable American,” as John Stuart 
Mill called him, Josiah Warren. The monograph upon War- 
ren; it should be noted, is by Mr. William Bailie, of Boston, and 
greatly enhances the value of the book. ; ; 

In closing this notice of an altogether admirable work, with- 
out which no Socialist’s library can be complete, we take 
occasion to again comment upon its excellence from the point 
of view of book-making. It is well printed upon “Old Strat- 
ford” paper, and, with one or two trifling exceptions, its 
typography is almost perfect. The illustrations, thr of which 
we are enabled by the courtesy of the publishers to reproduce 
in this issue, are uniformly excellent. 

Strikingly similar in format and its mechanical details 
generally, is Prof. Oscar Lovell Trigg’s “Chapters in the His- 
tory of the Arts and Crafts Movement,” which comes at a 
most opportune time. Dr. Triggs discusses at length, and in 
a most interesting fashion, the influence of that grim old “Sage 
of Chelsea,” Thomas Carlyle, upon Ruskin, and, in turn, that 
of Ruskin upon Morris. 

That Ruskin profoundly influenced the life of that much 
greater man, William Morris, is generally récognized, but it 
is doubtful whether Carlyle’s influence upon Ruskin is as 
widely known. With much force, and commendable clear- 
ness, the author shows the essential principles which dom- 
inated Carlyle’s thought—his recognition of the industrial prob- 
lems of his day, and his faith in labor which led him to set 
up a new ideal, the industrial hero, who should “civilize out of 
its utter savagery the world of industry.” He does not praise 
Carlyle unduly, as one of the “cult ;” on the contrary, he sees 
the limitations of the man, and makes plain what he sees. 
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Carlyle’s mission was that of the evangelist rather than 
that of a teacher. Understanding nothing clearly, he yet felt 
the pulse of the world in labor, and his torrential eloquence 
inspired Ruskin, then a young man, idling inItaly and Switzer- 
land—surely a sufficient accomplishment of itself to ensure 
lasting fame! The one thing which most impresses Dr. Triggs, 
and most of us, in Ruskin’s life, is his extraordinary industry 
and his: wonderful vetsatility. Between him and Carlyle there 
was an affinity, not always comprehended, but of profound in- 
terest. Theirs was a united protest against the “cheap and 

sty,” Hatl the demoralization of labor; and a united plea for 
a unity of art and labor, best expressed in the phrase “art- 
artisanship.” 

Just as Carlyle’s “Hero Worship” led the young dilettante of 
letters: from stage to stage until his creed could be expressed 
in the startlmg aphorism, “Life without industry is guilt; in- 
dustry without art is brutality,” so his own “Stones of Ven- 
ice,” an immeasureable advance upon the empty and preten- 
tious, but glittering, first volume of “Modern Painters,” kindled 
in Morris that social concept of life and art which dominated 
his whole career, and made him the greatest artist-artisan of 
his time, and perhaps of all time. 

We have called Morris a greater man than Ruskin, the 
master he loved, but there are many who would vigorously 
oppose that view. Ruskin wrote good and sincere, if not great 
poetry; Morris wrote great poetry, and must be ranked with 
the greatest masters of English verse; Ruskin wrote magnifi- 
cent prose, yet it can scarcely be said that anything he wrote 
excelled “The Dream of John Ball,” or “The King’s Lesson,” 
for beauty and dignity of language. Ruskin published well- 
printed books, Morris was the greatest printer the world has 
ever sé#h. Ruskin avowed himself a Socialist, and his “Fors 
Clavigera,” “Unto this Last,” and “Munera Pulveris,” bear 
eloquent witness to the limit of his vision. Probably no man 
ever saw so much and failed to see so much else.as he. But 
“Morris, as a Socialist, was pre-eminently great, as he was in 
all beside. 


Dr. Triggs does not, as too many have done, make the mis- 
take of trying to “interpret” Morris, while ignoring his Social- 
ism. Morris. the Socialist is set forth in a kindly light. The 
author does not pretend to give a complete account of his 
Socialist life, and what is given is sufficiently comprehensive 
to show the ground of his work. But it is a matter for regret 
that, relying upon Mackail’s “Life,” the author is led into 
several inaccuracies upon statements of fact, which, while they 
do not seriously impair the value of the book as a contribu- 
tion, and a notable contribution, to the history of the Arts and 
Crafts movement, should be corrected in future editions. 


There is a chapter on “The Development of Industrial Con- 
sciousness,” which is pregnant with deep meaning, from which 
we sera the ‘concluding sentences, which show how clearly 
Dr. Triggs comprehends the true function of machinery which 
-Agistotle foresaw. “The emancipation of labor is accomplished 
by changing the character of labor. No one desires to be 
free from work, but to be free’ and self-directive in his work. 
The machine, in doing the drudgery of the world, is undoubt- 
edjy ah instrument for the furthering of industrial liberty.” 


There are three illustrations, reproductions of bas-relief por- 
traits of Carlyle, Ruskin and Morris, by Julia M. Bracken, 
all three of which are excellent, and add to the delight of an 
entirely delightful book. 


From “The Craftsman” for August—a delightful issue, by 
the way—we are pleased to notice that the United Crafts are, 
apparently, flourishing. From time to time we have been some- 
what critical in. our notices of “The Craftsman,” but always 
sympathetic, because we believe that the United Crafts, in 
whose interests it is published, are working upon right lines. 
Some of their designs for interior decoration and furnishing 
appear to us perfectly charming, though we are free to con- 
fess that we think the moveable pieces—chairs and the liké— 
too heavy and requiring too much exertion on the part of the 
setvant or the housewife. Now, we are glad to learn, by an 
organization of their workshops, the United Crafts are en- 
abled to devote their attention to several other industries, such 
as working in metals, leather’and textiles. ‘They have recently 
added bookbinding to the number of their activities, their first 
venture being the binding of the first volume of “The Crafts- 
man” in flexible leather. It is a notable piece of work and 
augurs well for the success of the workers at Eastwood in 
that direction. With the October issue “The Craftsman” will 
enter upon its third volume in an enlarged form, and we wish 


it every success. The Arts and Crafts renaissance is well and 


worthily represented by the workers of the United sue 
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Books Received. 


Tue Jewish ENcycLopepia, Vol II., from ApocryPHA to 
BenasH. Cloth, 685 pp., with illustrations. To be com- 
plete in 12 volumes. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. ’ 

Tue Trusts. By William Miller Collier. Cleth. 388 pp. Price, 
$1.25. The Baker & Taylor Publishing Company, New York. 

Tuer CrarrsMaAN, Vol. I. Bourid in Flexible Art Leather. The 
United Crafts, Syracuse, New York. 

Tue Cottapse or Prutocracy. By Henry Boothman. Cloth. 
271 pp. The Hetneberry Company, Chicago and New York. 

Tue Future or War. By I. S. Bloch. New and cheaper edi- 
tion. Cloth. 380 pp., with diagrams and maps. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

CHAPTERS IN THE History OF THE ARTS AND Crarts Move- 
MENT. By Oscar Lovel Triggs, Ph.D. Illustrated. Boards. 
198 pp. Price, $2.00. The Bohemia Guild of the Industrial 
Art League, Chicago. 

Tue New Harmony Communities. By George Browning 
Lockwood. Cloth, 281 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. The 
Chronicle Publishing Company, Marion, Ind. 

THe Encyctopepia oF SociaL Rerorms. Second edition. 
Edited by W. D. P. Bliss. Cloth. 1,485 pp. The Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 

Tue Last Days oF THE RUSKIN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
By Isaac Broome. Cloth. 183 pp. Price, 50c. Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

THE CRANBROOK PRESS, AND SOME Books AND BooKBINDING. 
By George Booth. Illustrated. Boards. 32 pp. The Cran- 
brook Press, Detroit.- 
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THE RAPPITE CHURCH, NEW HARMONY. 


Columbia’s Dream. 


By PAUL SHIVELL. 


She stood above the river when the moon 
Was rising, and the weather was more mild 
Than had been. She was beautiful. Her eyes, 
Howbeit steam did frost the Night with jewels, 
Shone, while she watched the scene developing 
In majesty, until the cloudless moon 
Beheld with her pure face of loveliest light 
Lake-mirrored woods, valley and misty hill 
In verdure, steeple-speckt ; while villages, 
Broad rivers winding to the distant sea, 
With sails upon their placid bosoms dreaming, 
Still swans, and castles of dead kings, where lanes 
Curved over marble bridges like sweet music, 
Enchanted, pale, slept in the silver flood. 
Man’s peaceful conquest waiting. 

O, my country! 
Why are thou occupied with low pursuits, 
And chasing the poor savage, while the world 
Passes, and thou hast nothing but the dream? 


Brothers.3222 
By IVAN TURGENIEFF 


I was walking in the street—a beggar stopped me—a frail 
old man. 

His inflamed, tearful eyes, blue lips, rough rags, disgusting 
sores—oh, how horribly poverty had disfigured the unhappy 
creature ! 

He stretched out to me his red, swollen, filthy hand. He 
groaned and whimpered for alms. 

I felt in all my pockets—no purse, watch or handkerchief 
did I find. I had left them all at home. 

The beggar waited, and his outstretched hand twitched and 
trembled slightly. 

Embarrassed and confused, I seized his dirty hand and 
pressed it. ‘Don’t be vexed with me, brother! -I have noth- 
ing with me, brother!’ 

The beggar raised his bloodshot eyes to mine; his blue lips 
smiled, and he returned the pressure of my chilled fingers. 

“Never mind, brother,” stammered he; “thank you for this 
—this, too, was a gift, brother.” 

I felt that I, too, had received a gift from my brother. 
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Portrait Gallery of Socialist Worthies. 


JAMES E. BILLINGS, 


Candidate Seventh Congressional 
District, Newark, N. J. 


NYM SEWARD, 


An Active Socialist Worker, 


VI. 


Luzerne, Pa. 


REILLY HIMMELBERGER, 


President Cigarmakers’ Union and 
President United Label League, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


F, DAHME, 


Socialist Artist, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
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TO OUR READERS.2 


With this issue we close our first vol- 
ume, and take the opportunity thus pre- 
sented of thanking ali those triends who 
have co-operated with us in the work 
incidental to such an enterprise. While 
we are conscious—more fully conscious, 
perhaps, than any of our readers—of the 
imperzections ot our work thus far, we 
yet teel that we have succeeded in at- 
taining a standard of excellence never 
beiore reached by a Socialist magazine. 
With the continued, and increased, aid 
of all our readers we have no doubt that 
much improvement will be possible. 


In the new volume which begins with 
our next issue, we hope to introduce 
many notable improvements, which will 
add greaily to the artistic worth of the 
magazine. Of course, some of the pres- 
ent teatures wiil be continued; we shall 
publish the remainder of Morris’s de- 
lightful romance and the beautiful pic- 
tures by H. G. Jentzsch which have been 
so enthusiastically praised by hundreds 
of our readers. The “How | Became a 
Socialist’ series of articles will be con- 
tinued; Father Thos. H. Haggerty will 
contribute the next article, subsequent 
contributors being Mrs. May Wood Si- 
mons, George D. Herron, and Jack Lon- 
don, among others. We also propose to 
continue “Views and Reviews” as a 


permanent feature. Our efforts to give 
weil considered and scholarly reviews of 
current literature have met with a re- 
ception that is most gratifying. 


It may, perhaps, not be out of place 
to say, concerning these reviews, that 
we shall continue to discuss all books 
with perfect frankness, and shall not be 
influenced in any way, either by the fact 
that a book is published by advertisers, or 
by publishers friendly to our cause, or 
that it is written by a friend of THE 
Comrapbe. As in the past, the magazine 
will be free from “log-rolling” influences. 
We do not use prepared notices, whether 
sent by publishers or others interested. 
While, on the one hand, we have no 
“scores to settle,” on the other personal 
friendships will not be allowed to color 
our reviews. Already THE ComRADE is 
recognized as one of the very few pub- 
lications which deal with perfect frank- 
ness with all books irrespective of every- 
thing else. We hope to preserve that im- 
partial spirit and while we shall often, 
perhaps, be at fault in our estimate of a 
book, it will at least be an honest opin- 
ion, uninfluenced by any consideration 
either of business or friendship. 


A carefully prepared index to Volume 
One will be ready in a few days. It has 
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been compiled in the belief that a large 
number of readers will be desirous of 
binding their copies, and will be sent 
free ot charge to all who write for it 
enclosing five cents in postage stamps to 
cover cost of handling and mail charges 
only. Your volume will not be complete 
without it. 


Meantime, in order to effect those im- 
provements we have in view, we need 
many new subscribers—a thousand new 
ones every month ought to be easy work. 
Will you not do your best to get one 
fresh subscriber each month? That 
would be easy for you, and helpful to us. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT SENT IN YOUR RE- 
NEWAL DO SO WITHOUT DELAY. 


The Editor’s pamphlets, “Where We 
Stand” and “Child Slaves in ‘Free’ 
America,” are selling well. They are ac- 
knowledged to be the best propaganda 
pamphlets sold. Now is the time of cam- 
paigns and you need good campaign lit- 
erature. Let us supply you! 


THE CoMRADE PUBLISHING Co., 


11 Cooper Square, New York. 
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THE ONLY GALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YorK For 
4 THE CELEBRATED 


ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE NEW SOHMER BUILDING 
PIPTH AVENUE COBNER 224 STREET 
THE “SOHMER”’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


FACTORY TO POCKET. 


WE SAVE YOU TWO PROFITS in Solid Gold, Gold 
Filled and Gun Metal Watches. 

14K. 20 year guarantee American Watches, advertised by 
department stores at $12.00; factory price, 


$06.75. 


\ . : s 
\ 14K. Solid Gold; very thin Watches, worth $45.00 ; factory 
|| price, $19.75. 
Ft st 


W. F. DOLL M’F’G CO., 
175 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


TELEPHONE, 3434 CORTLAND. 


#3 UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH AMERICA.+% 


This is the Union Label of the United Hatters of 
North America, 


_When you are buving a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff. see to it that the Genuine 
Union label is sewed in it. Ifa retailer has lonse labels in his possession and « ffers to 
mt one in a hat for vou, do not patronize him. He has no right to have loose labe's, 
Tpose labels in retail stores aré counterfeits © Do not | sten to any explanation as to why 
tne hat has no label. ‘I'he Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four edges exactly 
the same as a postage stamp. 


Joun A. Morrirr, President, Orange, N. J. 
JouN Pxtiiirs, Secretary, 797 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Books at Reduced Prices. 


Reg. Our Peg, Our 
Price Price Price Price 
BriccH.—The Future of War...... $200 $ 75 poh : 
BERNSTEIN.—Zur Geschichte und acc fn ORES gaan Paes 
Theorie des Socialismus........ 170 125 Morcan.—Die Urgesellschaft ... 250 1 50 
BoMMELI.—G-schichte der Erde.. 2.00 125 MusriER,—Glaube und Vernunft. 1 00 65 
CAHAN.—Yekle...... eee ee cee nes I 00 MULTATULI.—Max Havelaer 45 35 
Ferri.—Socialism and Modern — Walter's Abenteuer..... 45 35 
Science. scot ose sinsoaaleyerevaratai ct? I 00 75 Walieviniden Lehre: ce tihaae 35 
tue hee of Modern Europe eae ane: SPENCER,—Facts and Comments. . I 20 
3 ONG FEO AE DE I TO sia STIRNER.—Der Einzige und stin 
eer Werke, 7 Bd. @.. tele gO 5° Eigenthum ........ : Lene ND 55 42 
— lales........ te te eeee eens I 20 WELLS.-Recent Economic Charges 2 00 55 
HAFCKEL.—The Riddle of the ” Add one-fifth of price for postage. 
Universe....... tteeeesece eeeee I 50. 1 08 sedi # 
HyNDMAN.—Economnics of Social- For other books see our lists in '‘Comrade 
PASI Seo. at nee ores pees I 00 60 Nos, 7, 8.9, 11. We have a large assortment of 


books on Science, Phil sophy, Literature, etc., 
too many titles to enumerate here, . We also 
keep Russian literature, especially such for- 
bidden by the Russian Censor 


IssAlEFF.—Socialpolitische Essays 1 00 75 

Janus.—Der Papst und das Concil, 
(scarce—make offer).........+ 

KENNAN.—Siberia and the Exile 


System, 2 vols, tpaid....... 6 CO 00 
Poet me we lsaad He 4 INTERNATIONAL BOOK STORE, 
Alle... esivecessstiveseeeseress I 00 65 A. Wasserman, 29 Clinton St., New York. 


We are just preparing a beautiful | Complete your file of “The Comrade.” 
binding for the first volume of DO IT NOW! 
The Comrade. LATER ON IT MAY BE TO LATE. 


If you like to have a full set of ‘The 
Our readers will find an announcement Comrade,’’ order the backnumbers now, 
regarding’ style and price of binding in | since the supply will soon be exhausted. 
the next issue. 


Ten Cents per Copy. 


Auto-Hypnotism ! 


I have made a late discovery which enables ull to in- 
duce the hypnotic slrep in themselves instantly swa «nat 
avy desired time and therevy cure wll kuown diseased and 
bad habits, ANYONE can indnce this sleep in thr mselves 
instantly at first, trial, control their dreams, read thy minds 
of friends and enemies, visit any part of the eorth solve 
hard questins and problems i» this sl ep and rememb: r all 
when awake = T'nese methods— Mental Vision Px. chosie— 
will be sent to any ne f.-ronly $3 oo by express, (. 0, L., 
subj.ct to 24 hours’ ‘PRST. actuails enabli.y you te au 
the above within two hours’ ti ue or no charges. SEND, 
AT ONCE for FREE TEST methods ’ ( 

PROF k, E DUTTON, Ph D.. 
Schoul of Phsychic Science, Lincoln, Neb, U S, A. 


ARE YOU 


A Member of a Co-operative Scciety or Workingmen's 
Club? Would you like tu see your Club make $ (1.00 OF $40.00 
monthly under vur Co-operative Plan? end us a Posral, 
and we- will tell you howit is done t'ther Clubs sre 
working under our Plan, why not yours? ‘They ser it is 
a gvod thing. id 


BURNS & REED, 


Co-operative 


TEA and COFFEE INPORTERS, : 
20g Hudson Street, New York City 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND. 


? 
The Reformers’ Year Book, 1902 
Formerly THE LABOR ANNUAL. 
The Literary Guide to the Reform Movements of the 
Twentieth Century 
For the Student, the Agitator and the Social 
Reformer. 
Edited and Published by JOSEPH EDWARDS, England. 
Price, Paper 35c; Cloth 60c. 


We can also supply back numbers of the Reformers’ Year 
Book at the avove rates, 


THE COMRADE, 
11 Cooper Square, New York. 


bd 
She New Time *¥ 
A SOCIALIST WEEKLY. 
Inspires its readers to hasten the coming of 


The New Time, The Cooperative 
Commonwealth, 


BROAD, CONSTRUCTIVE AND LIBERAL. 


Soctalist Publisbing Company, 
SPOKANE, W.SH. 


I year, 50c.; 6 months, 25¢.: 10 weeks roc, 


e Sample copies of too different 

leating newspapers and maga- 

ime. zines sent to anv addrrss up no 

receip' of to centre fo EK. for 


mailing. U.S Subscription Agency, 220 N. Liberty 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A special edition of 


“Child Slaves in ‘Free’ America” 


for the State of New York is now ready. 
The. last page of this pamphlet con- 
tains the state ticket,.the party emblem 
and the portraits of Ben Hanford and 
William T. Brown. 1000 copies $5.00. 


COMRADE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 11 Cooper Square, New York. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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Do you wish to become a speaker? Read this book, 


How to Win and Influence the Audience 


Lawyers, Teachers, Ministers, Political Speakers, 

\ Students, and all others who ever have occaston to 
‘epeak to or address an audience of any des ription, 
will find invaluable helps and hints in this con- 
ventent lttle volume toward 


GRACEFUL, DIGNIFIED, FORCEFUL 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Pittsburg Chronicle: “ He does not touch elo- 
cution, but the art of public speaking.” 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


By NATHAN (SHEPPARD 
Comptler ‘‘ The Dickens Reader,” ‘‘ Character Reading 
From George Eliot,” etc. 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats of public 
speaking in a new and original way, The author de- 


votes particular attention to the use of the will in 
public speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than 
imitative speaking, It contains helpful and instruct- 
ive talks on the Acquisition of A Good Speaking 
Voice; Physical Earnestness and Self-Reliance ; The 
Art of Being Natural ; Dramatic Element in Public 
Speaking ; The Rhetoric for Public Speaking; About 
Audiences; How to Think of Something to Say; 
Right Shape for Auditorium, etc. 


Boston Transcript: “Clear-cut and compre- 
hensive in style and is full of valuable suggestions to 
every man who wishes to talk well upon his feet.” 

The Literary World, Boston: “We advise 
every public speaker to read at least the opening 
chapter of this book; the rest will follow.” 

The Sun, New York: ‘He writes in a pungent 
and sometimes colloquial style, and illustrates his 
ideas by an abundance of anecdotes.” 


12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. Price, 75 cents 


FOR SALE BY 
THE COMRADE, 11 Cooper Square, NEW YORK 


BRUNO STEINERT, 


BOOKBINDER, 
CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY. 
109 NASSAU ST., , NEW YORK 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 


Che Free Comrade. 


AN UTTERANCE OF THE FREE SPIRIT. 

The voice of one speaking for Liberty, Sympathy, In- 
dividuality, rhe Larger Love and the Larger Life. Poetic, 
philosophic, reconciling. Not a sword, but a solvent. 

“And this is Liberty, that one grow after the law of 
his own life, hindering not another.” 

Montbly, so cents a year. 


J. WILLIAM LLOYD, Ebitor, 


BOX 112, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


THE CLEVELAND CITIZEN 
193 Champlain St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A progressive labor paper. Enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the few news- 

apers in the United States conducted solely 
in the interest of the working class, under 
the auspices of the organized workers of 
Cleveland. 

If you wish to keep yourself informed on 
labor topics, read ‘‘The Cleveland Citizen.” 


$1.00 per Annum ; 50c. for 6 mos.; 25c. for 3 mos. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE www 


Edited by Fred'k G. Strickland. 


A monthly message from agitators in the field. Good for 
the man who has n’t thought, and full of suggestions to 
socialist workers. 

25 cents for 8 monts, 35 cents per year. 


Address: Social Justice, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


The Socialist Spur 


A MONTHLY LDITORIAL 


CHRONICLE OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT. 


$@ Send Postal Card for Sample 
Copy to 


Franklin H. Wentworth, 
Publisher. 


609 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


MANDELKERN, 
PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATING 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


196 EAST BROADWAY, 


Opp. Educational Alliance, NEW YORK. 


WORKS BY 


wEdw. Carpenter. 


Towards | One of the greatest works 
Democracy | of the century. 


It gives a realization of the divine life in man. 
Through this life every soul finds itself akin to 
every other soul and brotherhood ceases to be a 
myth, 

Nearly 400 pages. Cloth prepaid $1.50. 


A Visit | Introduction by 


% Alice . Stock- 
to a Gnani ham, M. D. 


A vivid pen picture of oriental thought and teach- 
ing. containing in a few pages what one often fails 
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Illustrated cloth prepaid $1.00. 
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These pamphlets contain about 500 pages of good read- 
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Socialism ? Send the soc, and the pamphlets will do the rest 


Comrade Publishing Co., 11 Cooper Square, New York. 
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